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PREFACE 


The Ninth Imperial Conference representing the various parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations opened in London on 
October 19, 1926. Each of the six self-governing Dominions was 
represented by its Premier and there was a delegation from India 
including the Maharaja of Burdwan and the Earl of Birkenhead, 
Secretary of State for India. Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon specific questions. All the questions on the 
Agenda affecting Inter-Imperial relations were referred by the Con- 
ference to a Committee of Prime Ministers and Heads of Delegations 
of which Lord Balfour was invited to be Chairman. The Members 
of the Committee included the Prime Ministers of Canada, of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Union of South 
Africa, and of Newfoundland, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. Other 
Ministers and members of the Conference were invited to attend for 
the consideration of certain particular questions. 

The Report of this Committee was adopted by the Conference by 
unanimous vote on November 19. In view of its vital importance 
not only to the British Empire, as it has heretofore existed, but 
to the whole world, the full text is reproduced in this document 
together with the editorial comment upon it appearing in the London 
Times of November 22. A permanent record is made through this 
report of facts and conditions within the British Empire which had 
been developing for several decades and which were greatly ac- 
celerated by the World War. The making of this record may per- 
haps be called the coming of age of the British Dominions. 

Students of Constitutional History and Law will see in this docu- 
ment another fundamental and massive contribution to the prog- 
ress of the movement for the establishment and organization of 
liberty among those English-speaking peoples that are gathered in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This document takes its 
place in the long procession of epoch-making acts and papers which 
may be said to begin with Magna Charta. 
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On December 29, 1926, at a dinner given in New York by the 
Pilgrims of the United States, in honor of the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Melbourne Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, this distinguished 
statesman delivered a notable address on the development of the 
British Empire and its relations to the United States of America, 
This address by the representative of Australia to the Ninth Im- 
perial Conference of the British Commonwealth will be of interest 
and value to our readers. It is the second part of the following 
document. 

NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER 
New York, February 1, 1927. 
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REPORT OF INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


[Reprinted from Imperial Conference, 1926, 
Summary of Proceedings, Cmd. 2768.] 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We were appointed at the meeting of the Imperial Conference on 
the 25th October, 1926, to investigate all the questions on the Agenda 
affecting Inter-Imperial Relations. Our discussions on these ques- 
tions have been long and intricate. We found, on examination, 
that they involved consideration of fundamental principles affecting 
the relations of the various parts of the British Empire inter se, 
as well as the relations of each part to foreign countries. For such 
examination the time at our disposal has been all too short. Yet we 
hope that we may have laid a foundation on which subsequent 
Conferences may build. 


II. Stratus oF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


The Committee are of opinion that nothing would be gained by 
attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire. Its 
widely scattered parts have very different characteristics, very 
different histories, and are at very different stages of evolution; 
while, considered as a whole, it defies classification and bears no real 
resemblance to any other political organization which now exists 
or has ever yet been tried. 

There is, however, one most important element in it which, from 
a strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all vital 
matters, reached its full development—we refer to the group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions. Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. 
They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

A foreigner endeavouring to understand the true character of 
the British Empire by the aid of this formula alone would be tempted 
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to think that it was devised rather to make mutual interference 
impossible than to make mutual cooperation easy. 

Such a criticism, however, completely ignores the historic situa- 
tion. The rapid evolution of the Oversea Dominions during the 
last fifty years has involved many complicated adjustments of old 
political machinery to changing conditions. The tendency towards 
equalty of status was both right and inevitable. Geographical and 
other conditions made this impossible of attainment by the way of 
federation. The only alternative was by the way of autonomy; 
and along this road it has been steadily sought. Every self-govern- 
ing member of the Empire is now the master of its destiny. In fact, 
if not always in form, it is subject to no compulsion whatever. 

But no account, however accurate, of the negative relations in 
which Great Britain and the Dominions stand to each other can do 
more than express a portion of the truth. The British Empire is 
not founded upon negations. It depends essentially, if not formally, 
on positive ideals. Free institutions are its life-blood. Free co- 
operation is its instrument. Peace, security, and progress are among 
its objects. Aspects of all these great themes have been discussed 
at the present Conference; excellent results have been thereby ob- 
tained. And though every Dominion is now, and must always re- 
main, the sole judge of the nature and extent of its cooperation, no 
common cause will, in our opinion, be thereby imperilled. 

Equality of status, so far as Britain and the Dominions are con- 
cerned, is thus the root principle governing our Inter-Imperial Re- 
lations. But the principles of equality and similarity, appropriate 
to status, do not universally extend to function. Here we require 
something more than immutable dogmas. For example, to deal 
with questions of diplomacy and questions of defence, we require 
also flexible machinery—machinery which can, from time to time, 
be adapted to the changing circumstances of the world. This sub- 
ject also has occupied our attention. The rest of this report will 
show how we have endeavoured not only to state political theory 
but to apply it to our common needs. 


III. SpecraL Position oF INDIA 


It will be noted that in the previous paragraphs we have made 
no mention of India. Our reason for limiting their scope to Great 
Britain and the Dominions is that the position of India in the Empire 
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is already defined by the Government of India Act, 1919. We 
would, nevertheless, recall that by Resolution IX of the Imperial 
War Conference, 1917, due recognition was given to the important 
position held by India in the British Commonwealth. Where, in 
this Report, we have had occasion to consider the position of India, 
we have made particular reference to it. 


IV. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


Existing administrative, legislative, and judicial forms are ad- 
mittedly not wholly in accord with the position as described in Sec- 
tion II of this Report. This is inevitable, since most of these forms 
date back to a time well antecedent to the present stage of consti- 
tutional development. Our first task then was to examine these 
forms with special reference to any cases where the want of adapta- 
tion of practice to principle caused, or might be thought to cause, 
inconvenience in the conduct of Inter-Imperial Relations, 


(a.) The Title of His Majesty the King 


The title of His Majesty the King is of special importance and 
concern to all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. Twice within 
the last 50 years has the Royal Title been altered to suit changed 
conditions and constitutional developments. 

The present title, which is that proclaimed under the Royal Titles 
Act of 1901, is as follows: 

“George V, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions be- 

yond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 


Some time before the Conference met, it had been recognized that 
this form of title hardly accorded with the altered state of affairs 
arising from the establishment of the Irish Free State as a Dominion. 
It had further been ascertained that it would be in accordance with 
His Majesty’s wishes that any recommendation for change should 
be submitted to him as the result of discussion at the Conference. 

We are unanimously of opinion that a slight change is desirable, 
and we recommend that, subject to His Majesty’s approval, the 
necessary legislative action should be taken to secure that His Majes- 
ty’s title should henceforward read: 
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“George V, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.” 


(b.) Position of Governors-General 


We proceeded to consider whether it was desirable formally to 
place on record a definition of the position held by the Governor- 
General* as His Majesty’s representative in the Dominions. That 
position, though now generally well recognized, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a development from an earlier stage when the Governor- 
General was appointed solely on the advice of His Majesty's Ministers 
in London and acted also as their representative. 

In our opinion it is an essential consequence of the equality of 
status existing among the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations that the Governor-General of a Dominion is the represen- 
tative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same posi- 
tion in relation to the administration of public affairs in the Domin- 
ion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain, and that 
he is not the representative or agent of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain or of any Department of that Government. 

It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the Governor- 
General of a Dominion is the formal official channel of communica- 
tion between His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and His 
Governments in the Dominions might be regarded as no longer 
wholly in accordance with the constitutional position of the Gov- 
ernor-General. It was thought that the recognized official channel 
of communication should be, in future, between Government and 
Government direct. The representatives of Great Britain readily 
recognized that the existing procedure might be open to criticism 
and accepted the proposed change in principle in relation to any of 
the Dominions which desired it. Details were left for settlement as 
soon as possible after the Conference had completed its work, but 
it was recognized by the Committee, as an essential feature of any 
change or development in the channels of communication, that a 
Governor-General should be supplied with copies of all documents of 
importance and in general should be kept as fully informed as is His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain of Cabinet business and public 
affairs. 


*The Governor of Newfoundland is in the same position as the Governor-General of a 
Dominion. 
C12] 
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(c.) Operation of Dominion Legislation 


Our attention was also called to various points in connection with 
the operation of Dominion legislation, which, it was suggested, 
required clarification. 

The particular points involved were: 

(a.) The present practice under which Acts of the Dominion Parlia- 
ments are sent each year to London, and it is intimated, through 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, that ‘“ His Majesty 
will not be advised to exercise his powers of disallowance” 
with regard to them. 

(b.) The reservation of Dominion legislation, in certain circum- 
stances, for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure which 
is signified on advice tendered by His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. 

(c.) The difference between the legislative competence of the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster and of the Dominion Parliaments in that 
Acts passed by the latter operate, as a general rule, only within 
the territorial area of the Dominion concerned. 

(d.) The operation of legislation passed by the Parliament at West- 
minster in relation to the Dominions. In this connection special 
attention was called to such Statutes as the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act. It was suggested that in future uniformity of 
legislation as between Great Britain and the Dominions could 
best be secured by the enactment of reciprocal Statutes based 
upon consultation and agreement. 


We gave these matters the best consideration possible in the limited 
time at our disposal, but came to the conclusion that the issues in- 
volved were so complex that there would be grave danger in attempt- 
ing any immediate pronouncement other than a statement of certain 
principles which, in our opinion, underlie the whole question of the 
operation of Dominion legislation. We felt that, for the rest, it 
would be necessary to obtain expert guidance as a preliminary to 
further consideration by His Majesty’s Governments in Great Brit- 
ain and the Dominions. 

On the questions raised with regard to disallowance and reserva- 
tion of Dominion legislation, it was explained by the Irish Free 
State representatives that they desired to elucidate the constitu- 
tional practice in relation to Canada, since it is provided by Article 
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2 of the Articles of Agreement for a Treaty of 1921 that “the position 
of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial Parliament and 
Government and otherwise shall be that of the Dominion of Canada.” 

On this point we propose that it should be placed on record that, 
apart from provisions embodied in constitutions or in specific stat- 
utes expressly provided for reservation, it is recognised that it is 
the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise the Crown 
in all matters relating to its own affairs. Consequently, it would 
not be in accordance with constitutional practice for advice to be 
tendered to His Majesty by His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain in any matter appertaining to the affairs of a Dominion 
against the views of the Government of that Dominion. 

The appropriate procedure with regard to projected legislation 
in one of the self-governing parts of the Empire which may affect 
the interests of other self-governing parts is previous consultation 
between His Majesty’s Ministers in the several parts concerned. 

On the question raised with regard to the legislative competence 
of Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations other than 
Great Britain, and in particular to the desirability of those Members 
being enabled to legislate with extraterritorial effect, we think 
that it should similarly be placed on record that the constitutional 
practice is that legislation by the Parliament at Westminster apply- 
ing to a Dominion would only be passed with the consent of the Do- 
‘ minion concerned. 

As already indicated, however, we are of opinion that there are 
points arising out of these considerations, and in the application of 
these general principles, which will require detailed examination, 
and we accordingly recommend that steps should be taken by Great 
Britain and the Dominions to set up a Committee with terms of 
reference on the following lines: 

“To enquire into, report upon, and make recommendations 
concerning— 

(i.) Existing statutory provisions requiring reservation of Do- 
minion legislation for the assent of His Majesty or authorising 
the disallowance of such legislation. 

(ii.) (2) The present position as to the competence of Dominion 
Parliaments to give their legislation extraterritorial operation. 
(6) The practicability and most convenient method of giving 
effect to the principle that each Dominion Parliament should 
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have power to give extraterritorial operation to its legislation 
in all cases where such operation is ancillary to provision for 
the peace, order and good government of the Dominion. 

(iii.) The principles embodied in or underlying the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865, and the extent to which any provisions of 
that Act ought to be repealed, amended or modified in the 
light of the existing relations between the various members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations as described in this 
Report.” 


(d.) Merchant Shipping Legislation 


Somewhat similar considerations to those set out above governed 
our attitude towards a similar, though a special, question raised in 
relation to Merchant Shipping Legislation. On this subject it was 
pointed out that, while uniformity of administrative practice was 
desirable, and indeed essential, as regards the Merchant Shipping 
Legislation of the various parts of the Empire, it was difficult to 
reconcile the application, in their present form, of certain provisions 
of the principal Statute relating to Merchant Shipping, viz., the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, more particularly clauses 735 and 
736, with the constitutional status of the several members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In this case also we felt that although, in the evolution of the 
British Empire, certain inequalities had been allowed to remain as 
regards various questions of maritime affairs, it was essential in deal- 
ing with these inequalities to consider the practical aspects of the 
matter. The difficulties in the way of introducing any immediate 
alterations in the Merchant Shipping Code (which dealt, amongst 
other matters, with the registration of British ships all over the world), 
were fully appreciated and it was felt to be necessary, in any review 
of the position, to take into account such matters of general con- 
cern as the qualifications for registry as a British ship, the status of 
British ships in war, the work done by His Majesty’s Consuls in 
the interest of British shipping and seamen, and the question of 
Naval Courts at foreign ports to deal with crimes and offences on 
British ships abroad. 

We came finally to the conclusion that, following a precedent 
which had been found useful on previous occasions, the general 
question of Merchant Shipping Legislation had best be remitted 
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to a special Sub-Conference, which could meet most appropriately 
at the same time as the Expert Committee, to which reference is 
made above. We thought that this special Sub-Conference should 
be invited to advise on the following general lines: 






“To consider and report on the principles which should 
govern, in the general interest, the practice and legislation 
relating to merchant shipping in the various parts of the Empire, 
having regard to the change in constitutional status and general 
relations which has occurred since existing laws were enacted.” 
We took note that the representatives of India particularly de- 

sired that India, in view of the importance of her shipping interests, 
should be given an opportunity of being represented at the proposed 
Sub-Conference. We felt that the full representation of India on an 
equal footing with Great Britain and the Dominions would not 
only be welcomed, but could very properly be given, due regard 
being had to the special constitutional position of India as explained 
in Section III of this Report. 

















(e.) Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 









Another matter which we discussed, in which a general consti- 
tutional principle was raised, concerned the conditions governing 
appeals from judgments in the Dominions to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. From these discussions it became clear 
that it was no part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain that questions affecting judicial appeals should be 
determined otherwise than in accordance with the wishes of the 
part of the Empire primarily affected. It was, however, generally 
recognised that where changes in the existing system were proposed 
which, while primarily affecting one part, raised issues in which 
other parts were also concerned, such changes ought only to be 
carried out after consultation and discussion. 

So far as the work of the Committee was concerned, this general 
understanding expressed all that was required. The question of 
some immediate change in the present conditions governing appeals 
from the Irish Free State was not pressed in relation to the present 
Conference, though it was made clear that the right was reserved 
to bring up the matter again at the next Imperial Conference for 
discussion in relation to the facts of this particular case. 
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V. RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 









From questions specially concerning the relations of the various 
parts of the British Empire with one another, we naturally turned 
to those affecting their relations with foreign countries. In the latter 
sphere, a beginning had been made towards making clear those rela- 
tions by the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1923 on the 
subject of the negotiation, signature and ratification of treaties.* 


*This Resolution was as follows: 

“The Conference recommends for the acceptance of the Governments of the Empire 
represented that the following procedune should be observed in the negotiation, signature, 
and ratification of international agreements. 

“The word ‘treaty’ is used in the sense of an agreement which,in accordance with the 
normal practice of diplomacy, would take the form of a treaty between Heads of States, 
signed by plenipotentiaries provided with Full Powers issued by the Heads of the States, 
and authorising the holders to conclude a treaty.” 


I. 
















“1, Negotiation. 

“(a) It is desirable that no treaty should be negotiated by any of the governments of 
the Empire without due consideration of its possible effect on other parts of the Empire, 
or, if circumstances so demand, on the Empire as a whole. 

“(b) Before negotiations are opened with the intention of concluding a treaty, steps 
should be taken to ensure that any of the other governments of the Empire likely to be 
interested are informed, so that, if any such government considers that its interests would 
be affected, it may have an opportunity of expressing its views, or, when its interests are 
intimately involved, of participating in the negotiations. 

“‘(c) In all cases where more than one of the governments of the Empire participates 
in the negotiations, there should be the fullest possible exchange of views between those 
governments before and during the negotiations. In the case of treaties negotiated at Inter- 
national Conferences, where there is a British Empire Delegation, on which, in accordance 
with the now established practice, the Dominions and India are separately represented, 
such representation should also be utilised to attain this object. 

“(d) Steps should be taken to ensure that those governments of the Empire whose 
representatives are not participating in the negotiations should, during their progress, be 
kept informed in regard to any points arising in which they may be interested. 



















2. Signature. 

“(a) Bilateral treaties Sapesing obligations on one part of the Empire only should be 
signed by a representative of the government of that part. The Full Power issued to such 
representative should indicate the part of the Empire in respect of which the obligations 
are to be undertaken, and the preamble and text of the treaty should be so worded as to 
make its scope clear. 

“(b) Where a bilateral treaty imposes obligations on more than one part of the Empire, 
the treaty should be signed by one or more plenipotentiaries on behalf of all the govern- 
ments concerned. 

“(c) As regards treaties negotiated at International Conferences, the existing practice 
of signature by plenipotentiaries on behalf of all the governments of the Empire represented 
at the Conference should be continued, and the Full Powers should be in the form employed 
at Paris and Washington. 

















“3. Ratification. 
“ The existing practice in connection with the ratification of treaties should be maintained. 


II. 


“Apart from treaties made between Heads of States, it is not unusual for agreements 
to be made between governments. Such agreements, which are usually of a technical or 
administrative character, are made in the names of the signatory governments, and signed 
by representatives of those governments, who do rot act under Full Powers issued by the 
Heads of the States: they are not ratified by the Heads of the States, though in some cases 
some form of acceptance or confirmation by the governments concerned is employed. 
As regards agreements of this nature the existing practice should be continued, but before 
entering on negotiations the governments of the Empire should consider whether the 
interests of any other part of the Empire may be affected, and, if so, steps should be taken 
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But it seemed desirable to examine the working of that Resolution 
during the past three years and also to consider whether the princi- 
ples laid down with regard to Treaties could not be applied with 
advantage in a wider sphere. 


(a.) Procedure in Relation to Treaties 


We appointed a special sub-committee under the Chairmanship 
of the Minister of Justice of Canada (The Honourable E. Lapointe, 
K.C.) to consider the question of treaty procedure. 

The Sub-Committee, on whose report the following paragraphs 
are based, found that the Resolution of the Conference of 1923 
embodied on most points useful rules for the guidance of the Govern- 
ments. As they became more thoroughly understood and established, 
they would prove effective in practice. 

Some phases of treaty procedure were examined however in 
greater detail in the light of experience in order to consider to what 
extent the Resolution of 1923 might with advantage be supplemented, 


Negotiation. 

It was agreed in 1923 that any of the Governments of the Em- 
pire contemplating the negotiation of a treaty should give due con- 
sideration to its possible effect upon other Governments and should 
take steps to inform Governments likely to be interested of its 
intention. 

This rule should be understood as applying to any negotiations 
which any Government intends to conduct, so as to leave it to the 
other Governments to say whether they are likely to be interested. 

When a Government has received information of the intention 
of any other Government to conduct negotiations, it is incumbent 
upon it to indicate its attitude with reasonable promptitude. So 
long as the initiating Government receives no adverse comments 
and so long as its policy involves no active obligations on the part 


to ensure that the government of such part is informed of the proposed negotiations, in 
order that it may have an opportunity of expressing its views.”’ 

The Resolution was submitted to the full Conference and unanimously approved. It 
was thought, however, that it would be of assistance to add a short explanatory statement 
in connection with part I (3), setting out the existing procedure in relation to the rati- 
fication of treaties. This procedure is as follows: 

(a) The ratification of treaties imposing obligations on one part of the Empire is effected 

at the instance of the government of that part: 


(b) The ratification of treaties imposing obligations on more than one part of the Empire 
is effected after consultation between the governments of those parts of the Em- 
pire concerned. It is for each governme... to decide whether Parliamentary ap- 
proval or legislation is required before desire for, or concurrence in, ratification is 
intimated by that government. 
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of the other Governments, it may proceed on the assumption that 
its policy is generally acceptable. It must, however, before taking 
any steps which might involve the other Governments in any active 
obligations, obtain their definite assent. 

Where by the nature of the treaty it is desirable that it should be 
ratified on behalf of all the Governments of the Empire, the initiat- 
ing Government may assume that a Government which has had 
full opportunity of indicating its attitude and has made no adverse 
comments will concur in the ratification of the treaty. In the case 
of a Government that prefers not to concur in the ratification of a 
treaty unless it has been signed by a plenipotentiary authorised to 
act on its behalf, it will advise the appointment of a plenipotentiary 
so to act. 


Form of Treaty. 

Some treaties begin with a list of the contracting countries and 
not with a list of Heads of States. In the case of treaties negotiated 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, adherénce to the word- 
ing of the Annex to the Covenant for the purpose of describing the 
contracting party has led to the use in the preamble of the term 
“British Empire” with an enumeration of the Dominions and India 
if parties to the Convention but without any mention of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Colonies and Protectorates. 
These are only included by virtue of their being covered by the 
term “British Empire.” This practice, while suggesting that the 
Dominions and India are not on a footing of equality with Great 
Britain as participants in the treaties in question, tends to obscurity 
and misunderstanding and is generally unsatisfactory. 

As a means of overcoming this difficulty it is recommended that 
all treaties (other than agreements between Governments) whether 
negotiated under the auspices of the League or not should be made 
in the name of Heads of States, and if the treaty is signed on behalf 
of any or all of the Governments of the Empire, the treaty should 
be made in the name of the King as the symbol of the special rela- 
tionship between the different parts of the Empire. The British 
units on behalf of which the treaty is signed should be grouped to- 
gether in the following order: Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and all parts of the British Empire which are not separate members 
of the League, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Irish 
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Free State, India. A specimen form of treaty as recommended is 
attached as an appendix to the Committee’s report.* 

In the case of a treaty applying to only one part of the Empire 
it should be stated to be made by the King on behalf of that part. 

The making of the treaty in the name of the King as the symbol 
of the special relationship between the different parts of the Empire 
will render superfluous the inclusion of any provision that its terms 
must not be regarded as regulating inter se the rights and obligations 
of the various territories on behalf of which it has been signed in 
the name of the King. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that the question was discussed at the Arms Traffic Conference in 
1925, and that the Legal Committee of that Conference laid it down 
that the principle to which the foregoing sentence gives expression 
underlies all international conventions. 

In the case of some international agreements the Governments of 
different parts of the Empire may be willing to apply between them- 
selves some of the provisions as an administrative measure. In this 
case they should state the extent to which and the terms on which 
such provisions are to apply. Where international agreements are 
to be applied between different parts of the Empire, the form of a 
treaty between Heads of States should be avoided. 


Full Powers. 

The plenipotentiaries for the various British units should have 
full powers, issued in each case by the King on the advice of the 
Government concerned, indicating and corresponding to the part 
of the Empire for which they are to sign. It will frequently be found 
convenient, particularly where there are some parts of the Empire 
on which it is not contemplated that active obligations will be im- 
posed, but where the position of the British subjects belonging to 
these parts will be affected, for such Government to advise the issue 
of full powers on their behalf to the plenipotentiary appointed to 
act on belialf of the Government or Governments mainly con- 
cerned. In other cases provision might be made for accession by 
other parts of the Empire at a later date. 


Signature. 
In the cases where the names of countries are appended to the sig- 
natures in a treaty, the different parts of the Empire should be desig- 


*See pp. 27 and 28. 
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ad is nated in the same manner as is proposed in regard to the list of pleni- ' 

potentiaries in the preamble to the treaty. The signatures of the i 
\pire plenipotentiaries of the various parts of the Empire should be grouped 
dart, together in the same order as is proposed above. ij 
nbol The signature of a treaty on behalf of a part of the Empire should 
pire cover territories for which a mandate has been given to that part of 
rms the Empire, unless the contrary is stated at the time of the signature. 
ions | i 


Coming into Force of Multilateral Treaties. i 


a In general, treaties contain a ratification clause and a provision f 

2 in that the treaty will come into force on the deposit of a certain num- é 

we ber of ratifications. The question has sometimes arisen in connection 
sion with treaties negotiated under the auspices of the League whether, 
for the purpose of making up the number of ratifications necessary 

3 of to bring the treaty into force, ratifications on behalf of different parts 

m- of the Empire which are separate Members of the League should be 

{ 


hig counted as separate ratifications. In order to avoid any difficulty 
in future, it is recommended that when it is thought necessary that 


ee a treaty should contain a clause of this character, it should take 
fa the form of a provision that the treaty should come into force when : 
it has been ratified on behalf of so many separate Members of the i 
League. \ 
We think that some convenient opportunity should be taken of i 
Oe: «a explaining to the other Members of the League the changes which 
he it is desired to make in the form of treaties and the reasons for which i 
rt they are desired. We would also recommend that the various Govern- ; 
nd ments of the Empire should make it an instruction to their repre- 
ire sentatives at International Conferences to be held in future that " 
m- they should use their best endeavours to secure that effect is given i 
to | to the recommendations contained in the foregoing paragraphs. } 
Ne (b.) Representation at International Conferences 4 
n- We also studied, in the light of the Resolution of the Imperial 
vy Conference of 1923 to which reference has already been made, the 
question of the representation of the different parts of the Empire 
at International Conferences. The conclusions which we reached 
. may be summarized as follows: ' 
z- 1. No difficulty arises as regards representation at con- 


ferences convened by, or under the auspices of, the League of 
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Nations. In the case of such conferences all members of the 
League are invited, and if they attend are represented separately 
by separate delegations. Cooperation is ensured by the applica- 
tion of paragraph I.1. (c) of the Treaty Resolution of 1923. 

2. As regards international conferences summoned by for- 
eign Governments, no rule of universal application can be 
laid down, since the nature of the representation must, in part, 
depend on the form of invitation issued by the convening 
Government. 


(a.) In conferences of a technical character, it is usual and always 
desirable that the different parts of the Empire should (if they 
wish to participate) be represented separately by separate dele- 
gations and where necessary efforts should be made to secure 
invitations which will render such representation possible. 

(b.) Conferences of a political character called by a foreign Govern- 
ment must be considered on the special circumstances of each 
individual case. 


It is for each part of the Empire to decide whether its particular 
interests are so involved, especially having regard to the active ob- 
ligations likely to be imposed by any resulting treaty, that it desires 
to be represented at the Conference, or whether it is content to leave 
the negotiation in the hands of the part or parts of the Empire more 
directly concerned and to accept the results. 

If a Government desires to participate in the conclusion of a treaty, 
the method by which representation will be secured is a matter to 
be arranged with the other Governments of the Empire in the light 
of the invitation which has been received. 

Where more than one part of the Empire desires to be represented, 
three methods of representation are possible: 


(i.) By means of a common plenipotentiary or plenipotentiaries, 
the issue of full powers to whom should be on the advice of all 
parts of the Empire participating. 

(ii.) By a single British Empire delegation composea of separate 
representatives of such parts of the Empire as are participating 
in the conference. This was the form of representation em- 
ployed at the Washington Disarmament Conference of 1921. 

(iii.) By separate delegations representing each part of the Empire 
participating in the conference. If, as a result of consultation, 
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this third method is desired, an effort must be made to ensure 
that the form of invitation from the convening Government 
will make this method of representation possible. 


Certain non-technical treaties should, from their nature, be con- 
cluded in a form which will render them binding upon all parts of 
the Empire, and for this purpose should be ratified with the concur- 
rence of all the Governments. It is for each Government to decide 
to what extent its concurrence in the ratification will be facilitated 


by its participation in the conclusion of the treaty, as, for instance, 


by the appointment of a common plenipotentiary. Any question 
as to whether the nature of the treaty is such that its ratification 
should be concurred in by all parts of the Empire is a matter for 
discussion and agreement between the Governments. 


(c.) General Conduct of Foreign Policy 


We went on to examine the possibility of applying the principles 
underlying the Treaty Resolution of the 1923 Conference to matters 
arising in the conduct of foreign affairs generally. It was frankly 
recognised that in this sphere, as in the sphere of defence, the major 
share of responsibility rests now, and must for some time continue 
to rest, with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. Never- 
theless, practically all the Dominions are engaged to some extent, 
and some to a considerable extent, in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, particularly those with foreign countries on their borders. A 
particular instance of this is the growing work in connection with the 
relations between Canada and the United States of America which 
has led to the necessity for the appointment of a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to represent the Canadian Government in Washington. 
We felt that the governing consideration underlying all discussions 
of this problem must be that neither Great Britain nor the Domin- 
ions could be committed to the acceptance of active obligations ex- 
cept with the definite assent of their own Governments. In the 
light of this governing consideration, the Committee agreed that the 
general principle expressed in relation to Treaty negotiations in 
Section V (a) of this Report, which is indeed already to a large ex- 
tent in force, might usefully be adopted as a guide by the Govern- 
ments concerned in future in all negotiations affecting foreign rela- 
tions falling within their respective spheres. 
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(d.) Issue of Exequaturs to Foreign Consuls in the Dominions 


A question was raised with regard to the practice regarding the 
issue of exequaturs to Consuls in the Dominions. The general prac. 
tice hitherto, in the case of all appointments of Consuls de Carriére 
in any part of the British Empire, has been that the foreign Govern- 
ment concerned notifies His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, 
through the diplomatic channel, of the proposed appointment and 
that, provided that it is clear that the person concerned is, in fact, a 
Consul de Carriére, steps have been taken, without further formality, 
for the issue of His Majesty’s exequatur. In the case of Consuls 
other than those de Carriére, it has been customary for some time 
past to consult the Dominion Government concerned before the 
issue of the exequatur. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs informed us that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accepted the suggestion 
that in future any application by a foreign Government for the issue 
of an exequatur to any person who was to act as Consul in a Dominion 
should be referred to the Dominion Government concerned for con- 
sideration and that, if the Dominion Government agreed to the 
issue of the exequatur, it would be sent to them for counter-signa- 
ture by a Dominion Minister. Instructions to this effect had indeed 
already been given. 


(e.) Channel of Communication between Dominion Governments 
and Foreign Governments 


We took note of a development of special interest which had 
occurred since the Imperial Conference last met, viz., the appoint- 
ment of a Minister Plenipotentiary to represent the interests of the 
Irish Free State in Washington, which was now about to be followed 
by the appointment of a diplomatic representative of Canada. We 
felt that most fruitful results could be anticipated from the coopera- 
tion of His Majesty’s representatives in the United States of America, 
already initiated, and now further to be developed. In cases other 
than those where Dominion Ministers were accredited to the Heads 
of Foreign States, it was agreed to be very desirable that the existing 
diplomatic channels should continue to be used, as between the Do- 
minion Governments and foreign Governments, in matters of general 
and political concern. 
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VI. System oF COMMUNICATION AND CONSULTATION 


Sessions of the Imperial Conference at which the Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain and of the Dominions are all able to be present 
cannot, from the nature of things, take place very frequently. The 
system of communication and consultation between Conferences 
becomes therefore of special importance. We reviewed the position 
now reached in this respect with special reference to the desirability 
of arranging that closer personal touch should be established be- 
tween Great Britain and the Dominions and the Dominions inter se. 
Such contact alone can convey an impression of the atmosphere in 
which official correspondence is conducted. — Development, _ this 
respect, seems particularly necessary in relation to matters of ae 
importance in foreign affairs where expedition is often pre an 
urgent decision necessary. A special aspect of the question of con- 
sultation which we considered was that concerning the representa- 
tion of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason of his consti- 
tutional position, as explained in Section IV (0) of this Report, 
the Governor-General is no longer the representative of His Majesty s 
Government in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Do- 
minion capitals in a position to represent with authority the views 
of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. ; 

We summed up our conclusions in the following Resolution, which 
is submitted for the consideration of the Conference: 


“The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference 
are impressed with the desirability of developing a system of 
personal contact, both in London and in the Dominion capitals, 
to supplement the present system of inter-communication and 
the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. The manner in which any new system is to be 
worked out is a matter for consideration and settlement between 
His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the Dominions, 
with due regard to the circumstances of each particular part of 
the Empire, it being understood that any new arrangements should 
be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the 
special arrangements which have been in force since 1918 for com- 
munications between Prime Ministers.” 
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VII. ParticuLaR ASPECTS OF FOREIGN RELATIONS Discussgp 
BY COMMITTEE 


It was found convenient that certain aspects of foreign relations 
on matters outstanding at the time of the Conference should be 
referred to us, since they could be considered in greater detail, and 
more informally, than at meetings of the full Conference. 


(a.) Compulsory Arbitration in International Disputes 


One question which we studied was that of arbitration in inter. 
national disputes, with special reference to the question of acceptance 
of Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, providing for the compulsory submission of certain classes 
of cases to the Court. On this matter we decided to submit no Reso- 
lution to the Conference, but, whilst the members of the Committee 
were unanimous in favouring the widest possible extension of the 
method of arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, 
the feeling was that it was at present premature to accept the obli- 
gations under the Article in question. A general understanding was 
reached that none of the Governments represented at the Imperial 
Conference would take any action in the direction of the acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, without 
bringing up the matter for further discussion. 


(b.) Adherence of the United States of America to the Protocol 
establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice 


Connected with the question last mentioned, was that of adherence 
of the United States of America to the Protocol establishing the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The special conditions upon which the United States desired to 
become a party to the Protocol had been discussed at a special 
Conference held in Geneva in September, 1926, to which all the 
Governments represented at the Imperial Conference had sent rep- 
resentatives. We ascertained that each of these Governments was 
in accord with the conclusions reached by the special Conference 
and with the action which that Conference recommended. 


(c.) The Policy of Locarno 


The Imperial Conference was fortunate in meeting at a time just 
after the ratifications of the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantees 
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had been exchanged on the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations. It was therefore possible to envisage the results which the 
Locarno Policy had achieved already, and to forecast to some extent 
the further results which it was hoped to secure. These were ex- 
plained and discussed. It then became clear that, from the stand- 
point of all the Dominions and of India, there was complete approval 
of the manner in which the negotiations had been conducted and 


brought to so successful a conclusion. 
Our final and unanimous conclusion was to recommend to the Con- 


ference the adoption of the following Resolution: 

“The Conference has heard with satisfaction the statement 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with regard to the 
efforts made to ensure peace in Europe, culminating in the agree- 
ments of Locarno; and congratulates His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain on its share in this successful contribution towards 
the promotion of the peace of the world.’ 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
BALFouR, Chairman. 


November 18, 1926. 
APPENDIX 
(See Section V (a).) 
SPECIMEN FORM OF TREATY 


The President of the United States of America, His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, His Majesty the King [here insert His Majesty's 
full title], His Majesty the King of Bulgaria, &c., &c. 

EROUEROIIGE. ..« 0.vix.v 9:00 0's 04s Kea #ecaee beta nike aes ee 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that 
end have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 


UG BUOMOCGE., . so sc cook ccc sc S@ha sec cette tere 


His Majesty the King [title as above]: 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of the British 
Empire which are not separate Members of the League (of 


Nations), AB. 
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for the Dominion of Canada, 


CD. 
for the Commonwealth of Australia, 

EF. 
for the Dominion of New Zealand, 

GH. 
for the Union of South Africa, 

IJ. 
for the Irish Free State, 

KL. 
for India, 

MN. 


who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty. 


(or if the territory for which each Plenipotentiary signs is to be 
specified : 


Seen erent ee Ss Sores ee. se AB. 
IR rae RS a tn a ae oe eae CD. 
IN so 8S Se ice ow Ro as ewe Cee tana ea EF. 
Ds, ie Ut ek os sae eee Olan eee GH. 
prey UII AO seb ea Ba hee ere IJ. 
ae neues NT. ese es cers Pelee el KL. 
EE a 0s Wi hear ates crn te onc ie eae ek oe we MN.) 
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THE EMPIRE AS IT IS 
[Reprinted from the London Times, November 22, 1926.] 


There is obviously something more substantial than politeness 
in the expressions of satisfaction which have been coming lately 
from all the delegates to the Imperial Conference. It is a new ex- 
perience, for civil speeches of farewell have not always succeeded 
on previous occasions in concealing differences and disappointments. 
The present Conference is unquestionably regarded by its members 
as an unusual—perhaps even as an unexpected—success, and that 
unanimous feeling of contentment must affect every criticism of 
the mass of Reports which are now pouring from its various Com- 
mittees. Here in England we have long since emerged from the 
habit of mind which at one time divided the self-governing Empire 
into two categories—the Mother Country on the one hand, the Do- 
minions (as though they were all alike) on the other. If anything 
were needed to dispel that illusion, the accession to the Conference 
of the Irish Free State, and of India, with its tentative and partial 
self-government, would have finished so simple a dichotomy. But, 
apart altogether from these special cases, there are no two partners 
in the British Empire whose outlook or necessities or contribution 
to the common stock are in any sense the same. Least of all do they 
take identical views of that highly important group of problems which 
is envisaged in the latest Report under the name of “Inter-Imperial 
Relations.’’ The circumstances of Canada, developing her resources 
in close contact with the United States and perfectly secure from 
any other quarter, are fundamentally dissimilar from those of Aus- 
tralia, which is still a half-peopled continent in the least peaceful 
quarter of the globe. South Africa has her own dangers and diffi- 
culties both within and without. Newfoundland falls in most re- 
spects into the Canadian category, though a lawsuit of great histori- 
cal and legal interest is illustrating at this moment the sort of dis- 
pute between them which a wise system of Inter-Imperial relations 
can solve. New Zealand, curiously divergent in many respects, 
looks upon the world from the same angle as Australia. All these 
peoples have grown to nationhood under different climates, differ- 
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ent social conditions, the pressure of different impulses from outside, 
Beyond the similar experience that they are all young peoples, sprung 
from the same stock, there is hardly a common denominator. 

If, then, the Prime Ministers of so many heterogeneous com- 
munities are really satisfied with their work and with one another, 
that seems to us to be a far more important fact than their joint 
signature of any single document. The Report on Inter-Imperial 
Relations is, beyond all question, a very remarkable State paper. 
It is at the same time courageous, ingenious, and comprehensive. 
There is probably no parallel to a Report which deals with so many 
great problems in language so careful and so definite. But it would 
be a profound mistake to apply to it, as hurried readers have already 
done, such titles as a new departure or a far-reaching constitutional 
experiment. In all its various clauses there is hardly a statement or 
a definition which does not coincide with familiar practice. It is 
essentially a register of conditions as they exist already, rather than 
a programme for the future. The preamble, for instance, includes a 
description of the British Empire in language—‘‘autonomous com- 
munities,”’ ‘‘equal in status,”’ “common allegiance,’ and the rest— 
which has long been common coin and is only saved by its italics 
from being almost incidental. It may have its uses for quotation 
to suspicious nationalists, but that is all. Then comes a trifling 
change in the Royal Title, by no means the first, which substitutes 
“Great Britain and Ireland” for ‘“‘the United Kingdom"’—a change 
of no practical significance in itself, but one which recognizes the 
essential difference of the position of Southern Ireland from that 
of the grouped Dominions “beyond the seas.”” Of greater impor- 
tance is the clause which follows, dealing with the position of Gover- 
nors-General, because it definitely challenges the anomalous theory 
by which a Governor-General is both the K1ING’s representative 
and the formal channel of communication with His Majesty's 
Ministers in London. But here again the practice of direct communi- 
cation between Prime Ministers is by no means a new one, and it 
matters very little, except in theory, whether the K1NG’s representa- 
tive is supplied with copies of the correspondence “for transmission” 
(in the official phrase) or “for information.”” What does matter 
enormously, of course, is ‘‘the development of a system of personal 
contact, both in London and in the Dominion capitals,” as the 
problem is defined towards the end of the Report. That practical 
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necessity does not arise for the first time from the fact that the 
Governor-General’s position has been clarified, but it is brought 
for the first time into prominence. It has always existed in fact, 
and is being met by various provisional expedients—Australia here 
taking the lead by the appointment of a personal representative of 
her Prime Minister in England. Other Dominions may follow differ- 
ent methods. They may adopt the Australian practice, or they may 
prefer to reverse it by welcoming in their own countries the political 
representatives of the British Government of the day. The Report, 
very wisely, makes no attempt to recommend uniformity; but it 
emphasizes a problem which can only be solved without confusion 
by clear thinking, practical experience, and above all by ‘“‘a succes- 
sion of persons duly qualified for the service.” 

Much of the remainder of the Report is devoted to the removal 
of well-known anomalies and anachronisms—as, for instance, in the 
declaration that the scope of appeals to the Privy Council should 
be determined ‘“‘in accordance with the wishes of the part of the Em- 
pire primarily affected.’’ All the talk of equal status and autonomy 
would be meaningless except on that understanding; but it is clear 
that there is no disposition to abandon the Judicial Committee as 
the final Court of Appeal for appropriate cases. Certain other anom- 
alies—in particular the formal restrictions on Dominion legisla- 
tion of which the Merchant Shipping Act is the most obvious ex- 
ample—have been considered and relegated to specialist Commit- 
tees and Sub-Conferences. The fundamental principle which is to 
inform all these deliberations is that “it is the right of the Govern- 
ment of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating 
to its own affairs.’’ That, indeed, is the keynote of all the recom- 
mendations of the Conference, and, so far as this country is concerned, 
there is no doubt or discord about it at all. The real difficulty has 
always been to interpret it to the world outside, and the Report 
faces frankly the extraordinary complications which are bound to 
encumber—do already encumber—the relations of the British Em- 
pire with foreign countries. Are we a single unit for purposes of 
diplomacy? Or half a dozen separate units? What is our position 
in the negotiation and conclusion of treaties? In what guise do we 
take part in international conferences? How far can one nation 
commit its partners to the obligations which it has undertaken for 
itself? All that laborious thinking and skilful drafting can achieve 
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has gone to providing answers to these questions, but there is nothing 
unforeseen about any of them, and the practical result will be pre- 
cisely what we all please to make it. The “governing consideration” — 
that neither Great Britain nor the Dominions can be committed 
to the acceptance of active obligations except with the definite 
assent of their own Government—was an effective truism long before 
the present Conference met. No fresh decision was taken, or could 
be taken. The working of this unprecedented system still depends 
in the last resort upon a sincere determination to make it work. 
That is why the manifest good-fellowship of men so various, so typi- 
cal of their constituencies, so strong at the moment (a singular 
piece of good fortune) in their backing at home, seems infinitely more 
important than their common signature of any formal Report. The 
Imperial Conference has frankly and prudently declined the task of 
“attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire.” 
It has provided instead an agreed and authoritative picture of the 
Empire as it is. 
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ADDRESS BY 
THE RT. HON. STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE, 
PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA 


[Delivered at a dinner given in his honor, by the Pilgrims of the United 
States, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, December 29, 1926.] 


There are many links which bind the Pilgrims’ Association to the 
great Dominions of the British Empire overseas, and it is, I think, 
interesting to remember that the first occasion upon which the prime 
ministers of the different self-governing parts of the British Empire 
spoke in public on the occasion of the first Imperial Conference that 
was ever held, was at a banquet given in their honor by the Pilgrims’ 
Association in Great Britain. 

And I think there is something a little more significant than 
we grasp at first sight in that fact, because your Association has stood 
throughout its history for a better understanding between our two 
great nations and a better realization of the problems that confront 
us. The Imperial Conferences, the first one and all the subsequent 
ones, have been held for no other purpose than to make the different 
far-flung parts of the British Empire understand each other a little 
better and appreciate each other’s problems. 

Tonight I feel in addressing the Pilgrims’ Association in New 
York—and I am very appreciative of the honor that you have done 
me in permitting me to do so—that there is no subject with which I 
could better deal than the one which you have touched upon, the pres- 
ent position of the British Empire. I will endeavor to show you ex- 
actly what we stand for today, what are the ideals and aspirations 
that underlie all our endeavors, and what we hope in the future, by 
more closely binding together in unity under the crown this British 
Empire, that we may be able to accomplish, not only to the advantage 
of the British Empire, but to the permanent benefit of all nations 


and peoples on earth. 
I am afraid in this great country of yours that at times there 


is a little misunderstanding of the British Empire. I realize that it 
is natural. I think it would be very surprising if it were not so. 
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If we were to throw our minds back over history and over all the 
relations that have existed between our two countries—while, I ap- 
preciate the flattering things which you said with regard to the British 
genius for meeting new and unforeseen circumstances, I suggest that 
there was one time when we did not show quite that genius to which 
you have referred. 

But I also think that I have a considerable advantage in trying to 
present to you the British Empire as we see it. For a British states- 
man or a representative of Great Britain to essay the task would, I 
think, be very nearly an action of foily. It would certainly present 
great difficulties to him. To me as a representative of one of the 
great self-governing dominions, enjoying full autonomy and full self- 
governing rights and powers, the task presents no difficulty at all, 
particularly when I remember the great debt of gratitude we, in the 
Dominions, owe to you, the American people, for the action you took 
some considerable period ago which is the basis of most of the priv- 
ileges and most of the rights which we enjoy today. And I think 
that gives me great advantages when I attempt to deal with this 
question before such an audience as I have the opportunity of speak- 
ing to tonight. 

The first point I would desire to stress, and stress very strongly, 
is that the British Empire as it is so often conceived, no longer exists 
at all. The British Empire, when that expression is used, visualizes 
to many minds an empire that is really a centralized form of govern- 
ment, one where the affairs of all parts are dominated and controlled 
by some central authority. That was the position before the seces- 
sion of the American Colonies, but that has all passed away. There 
is no such position in existence at the present time. 

With the secession of the American Colonies came a new vision 
altogether. It was a perilous and tragic time, for the British Empire 
as it was then constituted, when the great Colonies in this American 
Continent seceded and by the Declaration of Independence became 
entirely dissevered from their old connections, but it had its compen- 
sation, in that it taught a lesson which has never been forgotten. 

The reason why that secession took place was that the British 
Government of the day had forgotten that age-long fight in Britain 
whereby the liberties of the people and their freedom had been estab- 
lished. They forgot one of the fundamental principles established 
in that war for the rights of the people, that there must never be 
taxation without representation. 
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But all those lessons were learned one hundred and fifty years 
ago and from that point we start out with a new British Empire alto- 
gether. I would remind you that when the secession of the American 
Colonies took place you started and laid the foundations of the great 
nation which today is the United States of America, but you also laid 
the foundations of what is also a great nation, that is, the British 
Empire as it now exists. In our development our two great nations 
have got many lines of contact; there is a great parallel between 
what we and you have accomplished. 

At the time of the secession you had a precarious foothold upon 
this great continent which today you have developed in a way that is 
the admiration and the marvel of the whole world. The British Em- 
pire had a very precarious footing in Canada. It was in a position 
of very great danger and doubt in India. Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa all came afterwards; they were not in existenct in those 
days. You had a population of something under 4,000,000; Great 
Britain had a population of about 10,000,000, and yet from those very 
small beginnings have grown up the two greatest nations on earth to- 
day. And the problem that you had to confront in this continent 
was very similar to ours. 

We both had men of initiative, ot enterprise, who were not con- 
tent to walk in the footsteps of those who had gone before them, but 
were determined to push out, to carve out a new life for themselves, 
to go where opportumty, where fame and where prosperity awaited 
them. Your people went across this great continent, you brought 
the wilderness into subjection, you brought its great resources to the 
use of mankind. In our mother islands of Britain was no room 
for great accomplishment such as you achieved, and our people of 
energy and initiative had to go out into the four corners of the world, 
and they went, and founded British communities overseas which have 
steadily grown and progressed, until you and we have become the 
two great nations that exist today. 

In the development of our system of government we had many 
problems that you did not have to face. It is possible to establish a 
great system such as your federation when you are inside the confines 
of one great continent, however big that continent may be. But it is 
another thing to solve the problem of government when your people 
are scattered over the earth, when they are separated by great dis- 
tances which can only be traversed, or could in the past, by the sea. 
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But I venture to say we have solved our problem as you have solved 
yours. You have established your great federal system of govern. 
ment. We have brought into existence this extraordinary, this intan- 
gible, this ununderstandable thing composed of communities ab- 
solutely free, independent, with self-governing rights, with their 
own parliaments, absolute masters of their own destiny, and yet 
bound together by their common allegiance to the throne, by their 
common unity as citizens of the British Empire. Yet I agree with 
you that neither one nor the other of those things would have been 
sufficient to hold a great empire together. It is only because behind 
all we have common ideals, common aspirations, and common 
desires. 

That is what I suggest we have managed to achieve in this British 
Empire. The Empire has developed in this last one hundred and 
fifty years in a manner far different to the period which preceded it. 
The system by which the great self-governing Dominions have 
come into existence is a system whereby small communities of British 
citizens who went overseas and established themselves, were first 
given certain small self-governing rights. They had a Governor who, 
generally speaking, was a representative of the army or of the navy, 
who was directly responsible to Downing Street and who, in a great 
measure, was really the controller of their destinies. But as they 
grew in strength, as they advanced, they were given further self-gov- 
erning rights. The connection and control from Downing Street be- 
gan to disappear, until the stage was reached where a Dominion, 
such as the great Dominion on your north, Canada, such as the great 
Dominion of Australia, possessed absolute freedom from any control 
and complete self-governing rights, with their own parliaments and 
with an absolute power to rule and govern the lives of their people. 

Those things have come progressively, they have come over a long 
period of years, but they had all established themselves prior to the 
war and I think in all the Dominions we have recognized that in our 
own houses we were masters. But with the war we were suddenly 
faced with a new position, and new factors which we had never con- 
templated. We had been too busily engaged in trying to develop 
our own countries, in carrying out our own social experiments, in try- 
ing our new systems of government, and we had forgotten there 
was an outside world. We had forgotten that there were great com- 
plications that could come to us from that outside world. But in 
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1914, the war broke upon us and we found ourselves involved in a 
life and death struggle which demanded of us the greatest sacrifice 
in lives and in treasure, and yet that war had arisen out of a treaty 
guaranteeing the integrity of Belgium of which we in the far-flung 
parts of the Empire had practically no knowledge, and with regard 
to which we had certainly never been consulted. 

You know how far the different parts of the British Empire re- 
sponded to the call when the war came. You know how far our unity 
was shown and how that unity was really the rock upon which the am- 
bitions of the Central Powers foundered. They never conceived of a 
British Empire that in an hour of crisis would be absolutely united, 
absolutely loyal to the motherland from which we were sprung. 

But while that unity was there, while we made that great effort, 
we were determined that never again would we be involved in a great 
war about which we had never been consulted. We demanded that 
we should have a voice in formulating the foreign policy of the Em- 
pire, and to the credit of the British race, be it said, no sooner was 
that demand expressed than it was granted. During the period of 
the war we had the Imperial War Cabinet; it was laid down that the 
Dominions were entitled to be kept informed and consulted with 
regard to the foreign policy of the Empire; we had our status and 
position confirmed by our admission as separate nations into the 
League of Nations and by our signatures of the Treaty of Versailles. 

With the passing of the war, our position was recognized, the 
new status was accepted, but it was never authoritatively expressed 
to the world. There was in consequence a certain anxiety in some of 
the Dominions as to whether with the passing of the war, we might 
not revert back into the old position of not being consulted, and the 
great accomplishment of the present Imperial Conference was that 
those things which had come to pass with the changing years and the 
changing circumstances, were fecognized with the authority and the 
unanimous adhesion and consent of every representative of the self- 
governing parts of the British Empire. 

That document, to which you have referred, laid down no new 
principles. It did not pretend to write a new constitution for the 
British Empire. It only, with authority, stated the point we had 
reached in that natural evolution which has gone on now for so many 
years, and having recognized those things, stated them so that they 
would be unmistakable to the peoples inside the British Empire and 
equally unmistakable to the nations outside. 
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Whether in the future that document which was penned at the 
recent Imperial Conference will come to be one of the greatest docy- 
ments in the history of evolution of the British Empire I cannot to. 
night say, but I do say that it shows that in this attempt we have 
made to evolve a system of government and constitutional relation. 
ships under the most difficult circumstances, we have achieved much, 
and with all humility we are entitled to a certain measure of pride in 
what we have accomplished. 

I would almost go so far tonight as to say the word “empire” is 
a misnomer. Ours is a Commonwealth of British Nations. Once it 
is recognized, particularly by the United States, that the Empire as 
it is generally conceived has passed away and that this new Common- 
wealth of free, independent British nations is animated with great 
ideals and aspirations of service to all mankind and adheres to all 
those democratic doctrines that you hold so dear, I believe the way 
would be paved for a better understanding and a more mutual spirit 
of confidence and respect between our two great English-speaking 
races. That I believe is the greatest thing that could be accomplished 
in the world today and the thing which would most surely lead to the 
realization of those principles for which we fought the war, the per- 
manency of peace amongst the nations of the world, a higher stand- 
ard of international morality, and a greater opportunity for happi- 
ness and prosperity to all peoples. 

I think that in the Dominions there is a unique opportunity to do 
something to assist in that understanding. You have only to look 
at the relations between the Dominions and your great republic to 
see how much has already been accomplished. You have on your 
north a Dominion of the British Empire with a frontier line which 
I think runs for something like three thousand miles, and yet because 
of the mutual understanding, mutual tolerance and a recognition of 
common ideals, that frontier has nothing in the nature of any forti- 
fication at all. That frontier stands as a monument of what can be 
accomplished between great people when you have that spirit of un- 
derstanding and mutual respect and regard. 

With the United States and my own country there are many 
points of contact. We rightly or wrongly look toward America as 
the realization of many of those things we set before ourselves when 
we are visualizing the great destiny that we are confident will be our 
portion in the years to come. It is only a hundred years ago that this 
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great nation of yours which is the admiration of the world, was a 
small people with a great task similar to that which confronts Aus- 
tralia and its small population today. 

I can only say that we draw inspiration from what you have 
accomplished, but we have a great belief in our own country, a great 
confidence in ourselves. I believe it is a good thing to believe in your 
country and believe in yourselves, and we do it to the point that 
while we think that the development and the rise of the United States 
of America was the marvel of the Nineteenth Century, there is going 
to be a greater marvel achieved in the Twentieth Century, and that 
is the rise of the great Australian people and the development of their 
country. 

I have been to an Imperial Conference. I have had opportunities 
that are possibly not given to many of being able to see Britain, the 
whole British Empire, but I have also been able to see it in its con- 
tacts with foreign countries. I have also been able to see the position 
in Europe, and I have been able to some extent with conceivably 
more knowledge than other people are permitted to have, to under- 
stand what is the present position in Europe. And while I have said 
that I believe the Dominions can play a considerable part in creating 
a better understanding between the English-speaking nations of the 
world, I think you can only accomplish that if you are going to say 
what is in your heart, if you are going to tell exactly what you have 
seen and how it strikes you. 

With a certain knowledge of the United States of America because 
Ihave been here many times, with a belief that we in Australia share 
many of the same ideals that you have, with a belief that in many 
things we see world problems through the same glasses, it has been 
amatter of very great sorrow to me during the present Imperial Con- 
ference to find the attitude adopted in Europe today towards the 
United States of America. It is no good pretending that you can 
travel through Europe and hear encomiums upon the great United 
States of America. You will hear nothing of the sort. In Europe 
today, there is a feeling of antagonism towards the United States, and 
itis very deplorable and regrettable that that should be so. It springs 
to a great extent from misunderstanding. The people of Europe, 
far away, regarding Europe as the center and the hub of the whole 
universe have no knowledge of your past history. They have no 
knowledge of your great doctrine laid down by Washington and never 
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forgotten by your people—that America must avoid entanglements 
and the tragedies and troubles of Europe. They forget these things, 
They are merely looking today at their own position. They forget 
what the effect of America’s intervention in the war was. They for- 
get that it was only because America came in that it was possible for 
the allied cause to triumph when it did. 

All those things have gone from their. minds. They only look 
at America as a great country who played a minor part, from their 
point of view, in the war, a great country which became rich out of the 
war and which today is holding them to ransom because they left 
the great task of fighting the war to the European nations. 

You know that that is wrong, and I know that it is wrong, but 
you have got to remember that America also looks at Europe with 
rather the wrong eyes. You sometimes forget in this country, I sug- 
gest, what Europe went through. You forget how she was shattered 
by the war. You forget the deplorable position that she is in today. 
You forget that most of the nations of Europe are looking to a bleak 
future and cannot visualize any possibility of passing through their 
troubles and again coming to prosperity. And when one is looking to 
a future like that you are a little apt to look with very jaundiced eyes. 
The view of Europe as to America, the part she played in the war 
and her present attitude is wrong, but I venture to say it is alsoa 
pity that there is not a little more understanding and a little more 
sympathy with Europe in America. The plea I would make to you 
is to recognize that it is vital to the world that Europe should again 
be restored, not vital to Europe only, but vital to all the countries 
of the world, vital to the whole of civilization. 

What can be done, what America can do is a question for Amer- 
ica to decide. But I venture to suggest that the problems of Europe, 
the economic reconstruction of Europe can only be brought about by 
the fullest survey of the position and by cooperation between Great 
Britain and the United States of America. 

May I say one other word? I have no sympathy with the inhabi- 
tants of my own country nor have I any with those citizens of the 
United States who say that today they have no interest at all in 
what happens in others parts of the world. One might have been 
able to say that a hundred years ago, but we can’t say it today. Think 
of the position of America! Think of your goods in all the markets 
of the world! Think of your shipping in all ports of the world! Think 
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of your financial commitments to most of the nations of the world, 
and you can’t possibly say then that you have no interest at all. 

We have had an astounding lesson that the world has become 
smaller with the advance of science, with the development of mod- 
gn inventions, and modern transport, in the position we all found 
ourselves in the war. We, in Australia, imagined that wars could 
take place in Europe and we could go on with our great task of 
‘development. We found we were wrong. So the whole world has 





| found. 
| And the plea I would make to you is to remember that the world 


‘today has become very small and that it is of vital interest to all to 
recognize that we are concerned with what is happening in the rest 
of the world, and in the stabilization of the world’s affairs. I can 
‘only see its economic reconstruction, prosperity for ourselves and for 
| other nations if we can bring about a cooperation, a mutual under- 
standing of each other’s point of view between the great English- 
speaking races which I believe is the great ideal that your Society 
has set before itself. 
One other way I would put it to you, and it is perhaps the more 
| human way of looking at it. If we can only get Europe to realize 
that America is a country inhabited by people with a human under- 
standing, with a human desire to help, and get rid of this appalling 

idea which is even transferred into its cartoons, that America is a 
sort of composite Shylock which is demanding its pound of flesh, 
| which is trying to extract the last ounce out of a distracted and war- 

weary world; if, on the other hand, we can get America to see that 

Europe isn’t merely putting up a gigantic bluff and trying to advan- 

tage herself by the repudiation of her legitimate obligations, I be- 
| lieve we will, at least, have made a step forward towards the solution 

of those problems which all of us I think in our hearts recognize are 
| vital today to the future prosperity of all mankind. 

We all at that time protested that when the war was over we were 
going to see a new world, and a new era was going to open with peace 
between all nations, and a greater opportunity of happiness for all 
people. We made great pledges to those men whom we asked to go 


| and lay down their lives and we didn’t hesitate to say that the call 


was one for the safeguarding and the preservation of everything that 
we held dear, that freedom, liberty and justice were at stake. We 
made great pledges to them and we said if they would respond to the 
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call we would insure that when the war was over there would beg 
new earth and a new heaven. 


It is because I was in that war—I saw the sacrifices of the mep on 
who went, I know of the tragic sufferings of the women who re. ” 
mained behind—that I make this appeal to you that we should al of 0 
strive to bring about a better understanding between the English. most 
speaking peoples of the world, because in that understanding is the | 7 
greatest hope for civilization and the realization of all those things 213. 


we hold so dear. 
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